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ONE DOLLAR IN ADVANCE. 




















THE PICTURED ROCKS. 

The following account of these precipi- 
tous cliffs is extracted from Mr. School- 
craft. 

**The Pictured Rocks, called by the 
French voyagers, La Portaille, are a series 
of lofty bluffs which extend for twelve 
miles along the southern shore, towards 
the eastern end of Lake Superior. They 
present some of the most sublime and com- 
manding views in nature. We had been 
told by our Canadian guide, of the variety 
in the color and form of these rocks, but 
were wholly unprepared to encounter the 
surprising groups of overhanging precipices, 
towering walls, caverns, water-falls and 
prostrate ruins, which are here mingled in 
the most wonderful disorder, and burst 
upon the view in ever-varying and pleas- 
ing succession. 

“In order to convey an idea of their 
magnificence, it is necessary to premise, 
that this part of the shore consists of a 
sandstone rock of a light gray color inter- 
nally, rising in a perpendicular wall from 
the water, to the height of three hundred 
feet, and extending four or five leagues in 
length. It presents a great variety of col- 
or, as black, red, yellow, brown and white, 
particularly along the most permanent 
parts of the shore, but where masses have 
newly fallen, its color is a light gray. 

“This stupendous wall of rock, exposed 
to the fury of the waves, which are driven 
up by every north wind across the whole 
width of the lake, has been partially pros- 
trated at several points, and worn out into 
numerous bays and irregular indentations. 
All these front upon the lake, in a line of 
aspiring promontories, which at a distance 
present the terrible array of dilapidated 
battlements and desolate towers. Insome 
places the waves have lashed down the 
lower strata, while the upper ones hang in 
a threatening posture over the lake; in 
others extensive caverns have been worn 
into the rock, and in this way rocky bluffs, 

nearly severed from the main, are left 
standing upon rude massy pillars, between 
which barges and canoes might with safety 
sail. It may be doubted, whether, in the 
whole range of American scenery, there is 
to be found such an interesting assemblage 
of grand, picturesque and pleasing ob- 
Jects.”— Worcester’s Sketches. 
eer 


FatsEnoop.—‘A great lie,” says the 
poet Crabbe, ‘is like a great fish on dry 
land; it may fret and fling, and make a 
frightful bother, butitcannothurt you. You 
have only to keep still,—it will die of itself.” 























Narrative. 








THE KIND FATHER. 


It was the evening of a very hot day 
when I started for a walk in the neighbor- 
hood of Windsor. The walk, which was 
along the road, was not at first very pleas- 
ant, forthe heat had not subsided. As I 
passed by, I saw by the roadside a work- 
ing man filling a small basket with some~ 
thing he was gathering from the hedge, 
and by his side, on the path, was alittle 
boy about three years old. I thought as I 
passed, ‘Poor child, have you no better 
protector than that coarse, rough-looking 
man?” My walk did not extend much 
further, and on my return, I saw that which 
taught me some pleasing and useful les- 
sons, which I thought it well worth a far 
more unpleasant walk to learn. 

There was on one side of the lane, a 
large waste piece of ground, much broken, 
and having a marshy pond at one part. 
To this I was attracted by a man’s voice, 
speaking very kindly to a child; and 
looking through a large gap in the hedge, 
I heard the man whom I had observed as I 
passed before, calling to the little child, 
who was just on the other side of the 
marsh, ‘‘Come along, ducky, or father 
must go home without you.” It seemed 
the father had led this little one into the 
field to gather flowers, and then the child 
had quitted his sidé in quest of the bright 
poppies, and the father, in vain bidding 
his little one keep by him, had walked on, 
thinking that the fear of being left alone, 
would make his child again seek his hand. 
But no; the little one was so pleased by 
the bright flowers, that he never thought 
of danger or loneliness; and now the fa- 
ther had to call often to his boy to remind 
him that he could not always stay in the 
flowery field. The child knew his fa- 
ther’s voice, and looked up to him with a 
merry laugh, came on a few steps, saw 
another bright flower, forgot his father, for 
he did not now want his home, and turn- 
ed aside to gather the attractive object. 

Again the father raised his voice, ‘Come 
on, darling; I have prettier flowers for 
you here.”” The child looked once more. 
I heard his merry laugh ; but still he could 
not quite determine to leave off making 
his nosegay. Once more the father spoke, 
“Come Charley, come to father, and he 
will give you better flowers than those. 
Look what big ones I have here.” 

And now, at last, the little one set out 





in real earnest to join his father; but the 


ground was uneven, and difficult for his 
unsteady feet; and the dirty pond and 
marshy ground lay between the child and 
his object. To avoid this pond, the boy 
must go up a little mound, and this he did 
not seem like to do; for in vain the fath- 
er called, ‘‘ Not that way, Charley, turn 
so,” pointing in the right direction. His 
little voice replied, ‘I am coming father,” 
and he made straight for the pond. He 
soon feached its edge; and there he stopped. 
looked round, and because,* to his little 
eyes, there seemed no other way of reach- 
ing his father, he began tocry. ‘I can- 
notcome to you; I cannot get by.” 

“Ah, Charley, you should have come 
the other way,” said the man; but quick- 
ly seeing that his child was really in diffi- 
culty, and was almost trying to come 
through the water, and knowing that then 
it would be in danger, the father raised his 
voice higher yet, as he cried, ** Wait a bit, 
ducky, and I will come and lead you;” 
and then started off, and quickly was by 
the side of his child, who joyfully turned 
to meet him, and exclaiming, “ Dear fa- 
ther,” gave him his hand to be led home. 
But the ground was rough, and once and 
again the child was nearly down, when 
the father caught him up in his arms, and 
said, with a fond kiss, ‘‘ Come, Charley, 
father will carry you, or you may fall into 
one of these holes.” Then, seeing its 
hands full of dandelions and poppies, which 
though they look very bright and hand- 
some in a field or a hedge, are not pleas- 
ant to smell, nor nice in the hand, he said, 
“Oh, throw away those flowers, pet, and 
I will give you some much better.” The 
poppies, lately prized, dropped from the 
tiny fingers, and his little arms were 
thrown’ around the fond father’s neck. 
““That’s my own boy,” said the pleased 
parent; ‘* he shall have some sweet honey- 
suckle from the hedge yonder, and some 
bright geranium, and meadow-sweet ; these 
will be far better than poppies and dan- 
delions.”” I now feared the man might 
notice me, and be displeased at my observ- 
ing him, and therefore walked on, still 
hearing for some way, the cheerful, happy 
voices of the father and child talking of 
the flowers and home with peaceful con- 
tent. 

This little incident led me to some profit- 
able thoughts. It taught me how wrong 
it is, to judge by appearances. This man, 
whom I had fancied rough and coarse, 
was a good father, and by his way of act- 
ing and speaking, I should hope a pious 
man; and that dear child, whom, in my 
folly, I would have trusted to any one soon- 
er than that man, had in hima fond and 
able protector. Thus I was shown that 
One, far wiser and kinder than I, had 
planned his lot as well as my own. 

I thought too, that in some respects, 
Charley was a true picture of many of 
God’s children. Do any such among my 
young readers think they are ever like 
that child? ‘*Oh, no,” you will say, “I 
never pick poppies and dandelions to make 
a nosegay. I know they make my hands 
smell; and I never stay away when told 
to come; nor amI quite silly enough to 
try to go through a pond to avoid going 
round it,” 

Stay a little, my dear friend, and see, 
for 1 think both you and I have often been 
like little Charley. Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour compares this world to a field, and 
God our Father has placed us in it, and 
made it in many ways pleasant to us. But 


the joys and pleasures which some seek 
after in this world, are many of them like 





poppies and dandelions, not worth gather- 


ing or keeping; yet we run after them, 
and are so intent on them as to be heed- 
less of our Father’s voice of warning and 
affection. There are around us also many 
dangers to try our faith, and teach us to 
depend only on him. To avoid these, our 
heavenly Father bids us to take hold of 
his hand, and walk by his side; but, Chris- 
tian reader, you know that very often 
God’s children, thinking more of the pleas- 
ures that surrounded them than of God who 
gave them, turn aside from him: to make 
them come on he moves away from them; 
but sometimes they are too busy to notice 
this, and then he calls to them by his ser- 
vants, or by his word, or sometimes by 
events around, and by his Spirit speaking 
to their hearts, to remember their distant 
home, and that they cannot reach it alone; 
and then he reminds them that he has bet- 
ter joys to give them than any they can 
find away from him. This makes them 
move on; they know itis true; their Fath- 
er never has deceived them, and they are 
sure he never will; besides, they have 
already found it true. But in returning to 
their home there are dangers and difficul- 
ties they thought not of; and the way their 
Father tells them to go, often seems the 
most difficult, so they try to find another. 
My reader, have you never done so? I 
am sure I often have. But this favorite 
way of their own choosing, leads to great 
danger; and now what can they do? When 
we have by our own pride, and self-will 
got into danger, and can see no way of 
escape, what can we do? Dear friends, if 
our heavenly Father were not a kind and 
gracious Being, we should long ago have 
got into the lake of fire, where all must 
have their part, who do not by faith learn 
to love and obey that good Jesus, whom, 
in his great mercy, God has sent to seek 
and to save those who were lost. But 
God is so good, that when he hears any of 
his children cry to him in fear and sorrow 
by faithful prayer, he comes to them, and 
takes them by the hand to lead them to 
their home by the right way. Yes! and 
when they are weak and tired, and the 
way rough, he puts his arm round them, 
and carries them in his bosom; and when 
he sees they still keep hold of pleasures 
not fit for the fair home he leads them to, 
he bids them throw them away, and prom- 
ises and gives them better, far better joys. 

Come, then, dear friends, if we are still 
by our Father’s side, let us carefully keep 
there, and ask him to hold our hand; 
and if we see any flowers, let us look up 
and thank him for them; but let ys not 
quit his side, but be content with those he 
puts into our hands. And if we have left 
him, and therefore he has left us, let us at 
once by prayer go to him, and ask him 
to show us the way home; and in every 
difficulty, when we do notknow what to do, 
ask him to teach us, for he has promised to 
hear those who love him and seek his fa- 
vor, and to lead them to that blessed home 
where all are glorious and good and hap- 
py-—-S. S. Jour. 


Moral ales. 
THE WEB OF LIFE. 


BY MARY C. SEELYE. 
[4 Prize Composition awarded in Rutgers Fe- 
male Institute, New York City.] 


Morning again lifted the dark veil of 
night, and the pale rosy hues of early dawn 
mingled with the golden beams of the ri- 
sing sun, bathed in rich tints the hills and 
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vales, the groves and streams around. 
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The clear dew-drops, sparkling like dia- 
monds in the morning beams, still clus- 
tered on every leaf and blossom, and the 
whole air was perfume® with the delicate 
fragrance of sweet flowérs. Bright birds 
of glittering plumage caroled their morn- 
ing hymn in notes of sweetest cadence, 
until the mild air was vocal with their 
melody. 

In a low cottage home, on that bright 
morn, a fair young infant had just been 
cradled, and bending over it stood two 
angel watchers. Fairer than aught we 
dream of, seemed they, clad in robes of 
silvery brightness, and each brow wearing 
the light of holy purity. They touched a 
harp, and a low, soft melody was gently 
borne on the breath of summer, while they 
wove for the new-born babe, the web of 
life. 

Time treads not slowly, and years are 
gone. Childhood has placed its glad seal 
on that infant brow, and to her the earth 
reflects nought but happiness. Bright 
skies o’erarch her pathway, and in the 
web of life are woven golden threads. 
The guardian angels hover near her, and 
she treads the earth with a happy, guile- 
less heart. 

Again, years have passed away. In that 
glad cottage-home one summer eve, she 
stood with the chosen partner of her life 
by her side, uttering the low response 
that binds two hearts together. Angels 
were at that bridal—the same who bent 
over the cradle of the fair infant. Softly 
they whispered blessings in her ear, then 
spread their pinions and fled—and on the 
morrow, the bride went forth from her 
childhood’s home. These were threads of 
silver in the web of life. 

Still time sped on. A sable mantle 
was spread over the earth, and nought was 
to be heard save the murmur of the night 
wind, as it swept through the trees. Bright 
gems decked the blue expanse above, and 
the glorious moon rode high in the starry 
heavens, bathing nature in its silvery light. 

Within the bosom of a lofty dwelling, 
sat she who was last the happy bride. But 
a change is on her, for the dark thread of 
sorrow is woven in the web of life. The 
Angel of Death has crossed her pathway, 
and he whom she so fondly loved and 
trusted, is smitten and laid low. Oh, how 
fearfully she struggled through all that 
long and weary night to ward off the de- 
stroyer’s blow, but when again the morn- 
ing dawned, the beams of the rising sun 
glanced upon a lifeless form, and she was 
alone upon the earth. Yet no, not alone ; 
the angel watchers were still near her, 
whispering kind words of comfort in her 
hour of trial, and girding her with strength 
to tread the world’s rough pathway. 

Years again had passed. Evening was 
drawing on,—the quiet, holy eve,—and 
her first star was glimmering in the sky. 
On a low couch in the curtained room of 
the little cottage home, reclined a dying 
woman. The silvered locks of threescore 
years fell on her wrinkled brow, and the 
form of graceful symmetry was bowed be- 
neath the heavy burden of time, but the 
same pure light that had danced in the 
cherub infant’s eye, now beamed with a 
serene ray in those of the happy wanderer 
who had come to die. The guardian An- 
gels hovered over the lowly couch, with 
their wings spread, waiting for the spirit 
to take its flight. The web of life was 
finished, and when the last thread was 
severed, a strain of triumphant music rang 
out from the ‘‘ Harp of a thousand strings.” 

[Home Journal. 








Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXV. 


Exreanor of Guyenne, Queen of Louis 
Seventh, afterwards Queen of Henry Se- 
cond of England. 

( Concluded.) 

Eleanor was guilty of other improper 
attachments while at Antioch. Louis 
alarmed at the various reports which were 
spreading with regard to his wife, became 
justly indignant with Eleanor and with 
Raymond, whom he imagined connived at 
her misdemeanors. He immediately left 
Jerusalem, and returned to Antioch, where 
he entreated his wife to fly from that dan- 
gerous court. But Eleanor refused to lis- 


confirmed the suspicious of her husband, 

who caused her to be forcibly taken from 

the palace. Eleanor expecting nothing, 

in future but reproach, and perhaps pun- 

ishment from Louis, acquired a still great- 

er dislike for the king, who was trying to 

plan some excuse, or the best method of 
bringing about a separation which both 

parties now most ardently desired, In 

1149, Louis, having lost the greater part 

of his army, had much difficulty in re-em- 

barking for France—this he at length suc- 

ceeded in doing, after performing various 

acts of devotion at Jerusalem, which was 

all the satisfaction he derived from this 

expedition. After her return from Pales- 

tine, Eleanor gave birth to a female infant 

in the year 1150, known by the name of 

la-belle Alix, who was afterwards married 

to the Count of Blois. Louis immediate- 

ly set about making preparation fora di- 

vorce, which was eagerly opposed by his 

prime minister, Suger, who advised him at 

least, if he would be separated from his 

wife, to obtain first the Pope’s consent. 

Eleanor whose tastes and views were en- 

tirely opposed to those of her husband, of- 

fered not the least objection. 

A council of all the bishops and barons 

was assembled at Beaugency on this occa- 

sion and the king presided over the assem- 

bly. ‘The archbishop of Bordeaux was 

charged with the queen’s defence, as she 

declined being present, and he maintained 

that it was her desire to comply with the 

king’s wish for a separation, on account of 

the existence ofa relationship.” On this 

pretext, the divorce was pronounced in the 

year 1252, during the popedom of Eugene 

3rd; but a clause was inserted, permitting 

the parties to marry again if it should ever 

be their wish to do so. Louis 7th, was to 

blame for not placing Eleanor in a convent, 

as by thus doing he could have prevented 

her from forming another alliance; but as 

it was, he abandoned all claim to the prov- 

inces which he had obtained by his mar- 

riage with her. This foolish and weak 

manner of leaving this business afterwards 

caused those long and bloody wars which 

took place between England and France. 

The queen left her two daughters with 

Louis, and departed for Poiters, which 

with Guyerne, were evacuated by the French 

garrisons, and from that time these places 

were governed in the name of the Duchess 

Eleanor. 

Eleanor’s beauty and wealth caused her 

to encounter some obstacies on her return 

to Poiters, for Thibaut, Count of Cham- 

pagne attempted to carry her off, and Geof- 

frey, Count of Anjou, had formed the same 

design, intending to take possession of her 

at the Bridge of Piles, and marry her even 

without her consent. But Eleanor had 

been informed of their plans, and taking 
another road she reached her destination 

in safety. 

Sometime previous to her divorce, Elea- 

nor, who had declared that she would nev- 

er marry any buta real monarch, had been 
fascinated with Henry Plantagenet, duke 

of Normandy, Maine and Anjou, and suc- 
cessor to the throne of his father, Stephen 
of England, and she immediately formed 
the project of allying herself to him, think- 
ing that he possessed a disposition conge- 
nial with her own. Henry Plantagenet is 
said to have beena fair complexioned man, 
possessing an intellectual and thoughtful 
countenance, his smile gracious and amia- 
ble, but when irritated, furious and terri- 
ble in expression ; he was tall,'with a ma- 
jestic air, and good address; on horseback 
easy and graceful; having a broad chest, 
and finely formed limbs. Such was the 
man who had won the fancy and heart, if 
she possessed any, of Eleanor. Henry, 
who was then but twenty years of age, 
saw at once, the advantages to be derived 
from a union with the ex-queen, and feel- 
ing desirous of increasing his dominions, 
and being well pleased with the beauty 
and vivacity of Eleanor, he offered his 
hand in marriage, which was accepted joy- 
fully by her. As soon as this news reach- 
ed the court of France, the king and his 
lords, saw with alarm, the great power 
which the future king of England would 
possess over some of the finest provinces 
of France, and they employed every means 
in their power to break off the engagement. 
But Henry understood the motives which 
actuated them, and their ill-natured de- 
signs were frustrated. Two months after 
the divorce at Beaugency, Henry proceeded 





ten to his persuasions, and her conduct 


to Poiters, accompanied by all the nobility 


of Normandy, and had his marriage with 
Eleanor solemnized. ‘‘ Thus the vigilance 
of Louis and the abbot Sugar, was deceiv- 
ed by the skill and policy ofa princess, 
aged twenty-seven years, whose projects 
were satisfied at the expense of the king’s 
honor, and the injury of France, and which 
was the origin of the evils which that 
country sustained, by the long connection 
of the two nations, between whom there 
was incessant war for upwards of three 
centuries.” 

Two years after the marriage of Henry 
and Eleanor, Stephen died, and the crown 
of England was placed on the brow of 
Henry, and the two sovereigns went to 
take possession of their throne. Eleanor 
died in 1204, aged 81. Estee. 


[Eleanor’s life from her marriage to Henry, 
is given in the sketch of the life of Eleanor, wife 
of Henry 2nd, of England, in Vol. 23, No. 53, 
58, of the Youth’s Companion.] 








Parental. 
MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 


REV. RICHARD KNILL’S MOTHER. 


I have a vivid recollection of the effect 
of maternal influence. My honored moth- 
er was a religious woman, ane she watched 
over and instructed me, as pious mothers 
are accustomed to do. Alas! I often for- 
got her admonitions; but in my most 
thoughtless days, I never lost the impres- 
sions which her holy example had made 
on my mind. 

After spending a large portion of my 
life in foreign lands, I returned again to 
visit my native village. Both my parents 
died while I was in Russia, and their 
house is now occupied by my brother. 
The furniture remains just the same as 
when I was a boy; and at night I was 
accommodated with the same bed in which 
I had often slept before; but my busy 
thoughts would not let me sleep—I was 
thinking how God had led me through the 
journey of life. At last the light of the 
morning darted through the little window, 
and then my eye caught a sight ef the spot 
where my sainted mother, forty years be- 
fore, took me by the hand and said, ‘* Come, 
my dear, kneel down with me, and I will 
go to prayer.” 

This completely overcame me; I seemed 
to hear the very tones of her voice—I re- 
collected some of her expressions, and I 
burst into tears, and arose from my bed, 
and fell upon my knees, just on the spot 
where my mother kneeled, and thanked 
God that I had once a praying mother. 
And, oh! if every parent could feel what I 
felt then, I am sure they would pray wiTH 
their children, as well as pray For them. 

Christian mothers! think of this, and 
then think of the millions of your own 
sex who are the mere slaves of men who 
never pray. Remember, it is only where 
the Lord Jesus Christ is known and loved, 
that women are exalted to their proper 
place in society ; and remember, also, it is 
only Christian missionaries and their wives, 
and a few teachers of schools, who have 
attempted to raise them. They have at- 
tempted it, and God has smiled upon their 
undertaking. But they need help—let 
them have it. . 
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Morality. 
PORRIDGE WITHOUT MEAL. 


When Dr. Chalmers was first settled in 
the ministry, he was a stranger to piety, 
in which he afterwards became so eminent. 
As he felt but little interest in the Gospel, 
he gave his mind to science. On one oc- 
casion, he delivered a course of lectures 
on Chemistry to his parishioners. They 
were a plain, uneducated people, and all 
the facts presented by the lecturer were 
wonders to them. Among other experi- 
ments, he made some in bleaching. By 
applying a bleaching liquid toa brown, 
dirty looking piece of cloth, it was chang- 
ed to a beautiful white ina moment. Soon 
after the lecture, the following passed be- 
tween two old ladies of the parish. 

‘Our minister,” said one, “is nothing 
short of a warlock; he was teaching folks 
how to clean clothes without soap.” 

** Ay woman,” was the reply, “I wish 
hesvould teach me how to make porridge 

















without meal.” 


Porridge, you Know, is made of meal 
and water. It could be made very cheap, 
if one could do without the meal. You 
would think a person very foolish, who 
should attempt to make porridge without 
meal. Boys are often guilty of things well 
nigh as foolish. They sometimes attempt 
to write compositions before they have any 
thoughts on the subject. They might 
just as well attempt to make porridge with- 
out meal. They sometimes attempt to 
get their lessons without study. They 
sometimes resolve to be good without self- 
denial and effort. Nothing great or good 
can be done without labor, any more than 
porridge can be made without meal. One 
of the first habits to be formed by the 
young is the habit ofindustry. They must 
learn to enjoy the pleasures of industry. 
Many young persons will be disposed to 
smile to hear one speak of the pleasures 
of hard work. They can understand the 
pleasure of having nothing to do, but not 
of having a great deal to do. Be assured, 
my young friend, there is much more en- 
joyment to be found in labor than in idle- 
ness. We must labor. We cannot live 
without it. We should be thankful to 
God that he has made labor pleasant. 

Ido not say that it is pleasant at first. 
To one accustomed to idleness, it may be 
unpleasant at first, and perhaps there may 
be some persons so incorrigibly lazy, that 
it may never be pleasant to them. To 
the great majority, however, habitual in- 
dustry becomes pleasant—far more pleas- 
ant than idleness. Make a plan for labor. 
Pursue it steadily and regularly fora short 
time, and it will become pleasant. You 
will love it. You will taste the pleasures 
of industry. You will reap the rewards 
of industry. 

God would have all his children indus- 
trious. He says to every one, “ go work 
in my vineyard.” ‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work,” said the Saviour. 
We must follow his example. A lazy 
Christian is a contradiction in terms. 

[N. Y. Observer. 


Sabbath School. 


THE RAGGED BOY—THE RICH 
MERCHANT. 
“ Be not weary in well doing, for in due time 
ye shall reap.” 

Business of importance called me at one 
time to the great city, the London of Amer- 
ica. I had spent the morning in viewing 
the great buildings, the City Hall, the 
great Custom House, Trinity Church, with 
its tall spire, and many other public places 
so interesting to the stranger; and, being 
much wearied with my morning’s excursion, 
I sought my friend’s house as a place of 
rest. While sitting at the dining-table, a 
servant handed me a note, that moment 
left at the door by some unknown person, 
which read as follows :— 


“Dear Srr,—Having seen your name 














announced as one of the speakers at the | 


Sunday school meeting, it would give me 
great pleasure to see you at No —, Pearl 
street, this afternoon, at three o'clock. 
Do not disappoint me. Your friend, 
GrorceE 8.” 


I hastened to comply with the invitation | 


at the appointed hour. 


Crowding my | 


way along through the multitude of peo- | 
ple thronging the busy streets, I arrived at | 


last at the number mentioned in the note. 
I inquired of the clerk for the name; and, 
to my surprise, he introduced me to the 
proprietor of a large wholesale dry-goods 
store, one of the first establishments in 
the city. 

“* Sir,” said the merchant, ‘I believe I 
am not mistaken; this is Mr. M , the 
poor student of Mr. W. , once my 
teacher in the Sabbath school of W——.” 

‘“*I was a poor student, and a teacher in 
the school youmentioned. But this cannot 
be George S 
owned as my scholar?” 

‘“*The same,” answered the merchant, 
grasping my hand with the greatest joy; 
and a tear trickled down his cheeks. 
“The same, only grown to manhood. You 
will pardon my hasty note, and this ab- 
rupt meeting ; but, sir, I thought we should 
never, never meet again, and learning that 
you were in the city, I was anxious to of 
fer you the hospitalities of my home during 
your stay, if itis agreeable and consistent 
with other engagements; please ordef 
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your trunk to be taken to my house ; my 
house is yours while you remain. I can- 
not be denied.” 

Indeed I could not deay him. With 
joy I complied with his generous offer ; 
and at his house, I found a home indeed. 

Here it may be proper to give you a his- 
tory of our first acquaintance. While 
preparing for the ministry, it was the cus- 
tom to seek out poor children for the Sab- 
bath school. In one of my rambles, I 
found alittle boy in the street, poorly 
clad, with his little bare feet in the cold 
snow; no hat, and in the most wretched 
condition. I called him to me, and pro- 
posed the following questions :— 

“What is your name, my little fellow?” 

“My name is George S iy 

“ Where do you live?” 

‘In the woods by the old mill.” 

“What is your father’s name?” 

*“T have no father,” and he burst into 
tears; ‘‘my father was brought home dead, 
about a year ago. He was found frozen 
to death on the road to our house.” 

“And your mother—is she still living >” 

“Yes; but she is poor, and goes out to 
work.” ' 

“Have you any brothers and sisters ?” 

“Yes, one brother and one sister.” 

“Are they at home?” 

“ Yes, sir; they are little ones, and can- 
not go out now.” 

“Well, my little fellow, you want a 
pair of shoes, and some clothes.” 

“Yes, sir, I do; but I want to get 
something for mother to eat first.” 

This told the story. I asked no more 
questions, but immediately set about the 
work to be done. George was soon in my 
wagon with me, and food enough for his 
mother’s present necessities. 

On reaching their house, I found a lone- 
ly woman, with two dear little ones, and 
nothing to eat. George jumped out of the 
wagon, and ran into the house, saying, 
“OQ, mother, mother! you will not cry 
any more; the gentleman has got us 
enough to eat for a whole month.” 

I found by inquiry, that the father had 
been a drunkard, and died in a drunken 
fit, and the poor widow had to struggle on 
alone. George, who was than about ten 
years of age, was the only child large 
enough to be of any help to his mother, 
and a good boy he was to that poor mother. 

I left the house, and the next day sent 
a good woman to clothe them, and to get 
George to attend the Sunday school the 
next Sabbath. George was at the school, 
with new shoes, and hat, and clothes—a 
happy, cheerful boy. 

For one year he was my scholar; then 
I left the place, and never saw him again, 
tillI met him, as I have told you, a mer- 
chant in a great city. God had prospered 
him, giving him friends and influence; 
and, from an errand boy in the store, had 
raised him to be the owner. He was then 
twenty-four years old; with a wife, and 
one little boy a year old. 

Now go back with me to New York, 
and you may think that you see me seat- 
edat the fireside, while he is relating the 





_ dealings of God with him since I left him 


a little boy in the Sabbath school at W—. 

Soon after I left the place, he was fortu- 
nate enough to mect a man from New 
York, who loved Sabbath schools. While 
he was on a visit to some friends in the 
country, he saw George, and being pleased 
with him, offered to take him home. The 
mother consented, and George left home, 
with many tears, for a place in the gentle- 
man’s store. 

By good conduct he gained the affections 
of all who knew him. At the age of eight- 
een years, he was advanced to the station 
of clerk, and from clerk to partner with his 
employer. When he was twenty-one 
years of age, his partner died, having no 
children or relations, not evena wife ; and 


. he gave to poor George all the interest in 


the concern, and at once made him the 
Owner of some thousands of pounds. And 
here I found myself, seated with my old 
scholar, in a fine house, and a happy fam- 
ily. 

He is superintendent of a large school 
for poor boys, picked up from the streets 


and lanes of the city; a member of the 


Church, and much beloved by all the breth- 
ren; aman known too by the poor and 
afflicted. Every Sabbath morning he has 
@ school among the poor sailors on the 
ock, in a room he hired for the purpose. 

As I sat there, so happily rejoicing in 





the goodness of God, as manifested in this 
instance, I could not but ask George, 
** Where is your mother?” 

*O, sir! she went home to heaven, 
from my arms, in -this very room, a few 
months since; and just before she died, 
she gave me astrict charge to seek you out, 
and if I found you, to tell you that her 
dying breath went up to God for a bles- 
sing on your head.” . 

‘“*Your sister, what has become of her, 
and your baby brother?” 

**O, sir, my brother has grown up to be 
a young man, and is now a clerk, and 
first book-keeper in my store; and he, too, 
has a large class in the Sabbath school. 
And my dear sister, is far away, the com- 
panion of a devoted missionary in the 
West. She was married but a few months 
previous to my mother’s death.” —S. S. Adv. 








Nursery. 








THE BIT OF GARDEN. 


Few things afford more pleasure to chil- 
dren than to have a bit of garden which 
they can call their own. How pleasant 
itis to dig the ground—to sow the seed— 
to watch the little green plant peep out of 
the earth—to see the bud appear, and the 
full blossom unfold ! 

Every boy and girl has a bit of garden. 
That bit of garden is called the heart! The 
Bible tells us we must take great pains 
about this garden, so that the weeds of vice 
may not spread over it, and that the flow- 
ers of goodness may grow and flourish. 
Anger, sloth, pride, lying and cheating are 
weeds that cover all the garden of some 
children, so that good temper, kindness and 
truth, cannot grow there. 

There is much hard work to be done 
in a garden, or else there will be neither 
flowers nor fruit. So it is with the gar- 
den of our heart. We must be at work 
every day, trying to pull up anything bad, 
to cherish anything good, and to make our 
garden clean and lovely. If we are idle, 
the weeds will grow and cover the ground, 
and God will be very angry with us. But 
if we are active, and try to root up the 
bad things, and pray to God to help us, 
he will be pleased to see us at work in 
earnest. He will help us to make our 
garden free from the weeds of vice and 
pleasant with the flowers of virtue. 

How one garden differs from another! 
One is covered with the nettle and the 
thistle; the grass grows in the path, the 
tangled weeds choke the few puny flow- 
ers that are fast dying, and everything 
seems to say, ‘* How idle my owner is!” 

Look at another garden. There are 
scarcely any weeds; the walks are tidy, 
the flowers are in blossom, the air is 
sweet with their perfume; the trees are 
laden with fruit, and everything says, 
** How active my owner is !”” 

Happy is the child that begins to work 
early and earnestly in the garden of his 
heart, with God for his helper. 

[ Child’s Companion. 











Natural §istorp. 
ANOTHER DOG STORY. 


My oldest son was crossing the fields in 
the country some distance from any dwell- 
ing, when he was pursued by a large and 
fierce dog, belonging to the gentleman 
whose land he was crossing. He struck 
into a piece of woods, and the dog gained 
upon him, when he looked around to see 
how near the creature was, and stumbling 
over a stone, he pitched off a precipice 
and broke his leg. Unable to move, and 
at the mercy of the beast, the poor fellow 
saw the dog coming down upon him, and 
expected to be seized and torn; when, to 
his surprise, the dog come near, perceived 
that the boy was hurt, instantly wheeled 
about and went off for that aid which he 
could not render himself, There was no 
one within the reach of the child’s voice, 
and he must have perished there, or have 
dragged his broken limb along, and de- 
stroyed it, so as to render amputation 
necessary, if the dog did not bring him 
help. He held up his leg, and it hung at 
a right angle, showing him plainly the na- 
ture of his misfortune, and the necessity of 
lying still. The dog went off toward the 
nearest house, and barked for help. Un- 
able to arrest attention, he made another 














visit of sympathy to the boy, and then ran 
to the house, there making such demonstra- 
tions of anxiety, that the family followed 
him to the place where the childlay. Now 
observe that this dog was pursuing this 
boy as an cnemy; but the moment he 
saw his enemy prostrate and in distress, 
his rage was turned to pity, and he flew 
to his relief. Here was true feeling, and 
the course he pursued showed good judg- 
ment. He was a dog of heart and head. 
Very few men, not all Christians, help 
their enemies when they are down. Some 
do not help their friends when they fall. 
This dog was better than many men who 
claim to be good men. I do not say that 
he reasoned in this matter; but there is 
something in his conduct on this occasion 
that looks so much like the right kind of 
feeling and action, that I think it deserves 
to be recorded to his credit. As few dogs 
will read the record, I commend the exam- 
ple to all mankind for their imitation. 
[ Corr. of the N. Y. Presbyterian. 








Descriptive. 
A VISIT TO THE UPPER FARM. 


BY PROF. ALDEN. 

On a pleasant morning in June, Mary 
and Susan came down from their chamber 
before the rays of the rising sun shot 
through the forest which covered the hill 
that lay to the east of the village. Their 
appearance occasioned some surprise; for 
they were not remarkable for early rising. 
It was soon recollected that they had the 
promise of a visit to the upper farm, as it 
was termed—a farm about four miles dis- 
tant from the village. ‘‘ Father,” said 
Mary, as soon as Mr. Thornton came into 
breakfast, ‘‘ you remember we have a prom- 
ise of a visit to the upper farm to-day.” 

“IT remember something about it. You 
are to go in the afternoon, I believe.” 

“No, my dear father, you promised us 
that we should go early in the morning, 
and spend the day there.” 

“And Angelica and Julia are going 
with us,” said Susan. 

“And, therefore, you cannot possibly 
wait till afternoon?” said Mr. Thornton. 

“No sir,” said’Susan, “ we cannot pos- 
sibly wait, because father promised to take 
us in the morning.” 

“You anticipate great. enjoyment in 
your visit?” 

** Yes, sir, very great.” 

“‘T hope you will not be disappointed ; 
but are your anticipations always realized?” 

**Oh no, sir, seldom, if ever. Indeed, 
I think there is always more enjoyment in 
the anticipation than in the reality.” 

“That seems very much like confessing 
that the shadow is better than the sub- 
stance. It proves that you do not look 
for your enjoyment to the right source. 
There is a source of enjoyment in relation 
to which the reality always transcends the 
anticipation.” 

“What is it, pray ?” 

“Doing right. The pleasure resulting 
from doing right is real and substantial. 
It never disappoints or deceives us.” 

“We do right from a sense of duty; we 
never anticipate any pleasure from it, and 
hence are not disappointed, as we are in a 
great many casesin which we do notindulge 
anticipations.” 

“T admit that we do not do right for 
the sake of pleasure. To aim chiefly at 
our own happiness in all things, would 
render it impossible for us to do right. 
There is a higher aim than that of happi- 
ness, namely, right or duty, and we best 
secure our happiness when we make duty, 
for its own sake, our great object.” 

““T have no doubt what father says is 
true, but I cannot make it seemso. I 
know we ought to do duty. I know it is 
wise to do duty out of regard to conse- 
quences, but it certainly imposes some 
restraints which interfere with our enjoy- 
ments here. I know it will all be made 
up hereafter,” 

** You are too anxious to be at the farm 
to engage with profit in a grave discussion 
now: The wagon—carriage, I suppose I 
must call it, when young ladies use it for 
a pleasure excursion—will be ready in 
half an hour.” 

In half an hour the vehicle was at the 
door, and the luggage—the articles of which 
were somewhat numerous and varied— 
were snugly stowed in. ‘The girls took 
their seats, when they were driven to the 

















residence of Angelica and Julia. After 
waiting half an hour for them to get ready, 
they drove quite rapidly to the farm, where 
they were left to dispose of themselves for 
the day. “I will come after you about 
six o’clock,” said Mr. Thornton. ‘ You 
may wander where you please, except.in 
the swamp and in the ploughed fields.” 

** We are much obliged to you,” said 
the girls. 

They spent the day very pleasantly. 
They wandered through a beautiful mead- 
ow, and gathered buttercups and lillies, 
and when it became too hot to remain in 
the sun, they followed the winding ofa 
beautifully clear little rivulet through a 
charming grove, and at a very early hour 
took their dinners (abundant materials for 
which were brought with them) on a large 
flat rock, under the wide-spread branches 
of an aged chestnut. They there spent an 
hour or two in telling stories, and then 
took another ramble through the grove, 
gathering specimens of all the flowers it 
contained. At six o’clock, Mr. Thornton 
came for them, and they rode home, de- 
claring that they had never passed a day 
more pleasantly. 

In the evening, as Mary and Susan were 
seated by their father’s side, he said to 
them, “‘Did you walk in the ploughed 
fields ?”’ 

“No sir,” said Mary. ‘ What would 
lead us to walk there, unless, indeed, we 
wished to get ourselves covered with dirt ?” 

“‘ Did you go into the swamp?” 

“Why no, father; what in the world 
makes you ask such a question? There is 
nothing but mud and snakes in the swamp ; 
and, besides, father told us not to go into 
the swamp or the ploughed field.” 

‘“‘My prohibitions, then, were no real 
restraint upon you—that is, did not inter- 
fere with your enjoyment ?” 

‘Not in the least. We knew that you 
had our good in view, when you gave us 
those directions.” 

*“* Now, my daughters, I wish you to re- 
member, that in like manner, a life of duty 
imposes no real restraints—that is, re- 
quires nothing that interferes with your 
enjoyments. The directions given you by 
your heavenly Father are all intended for 
your good. There is not a requirement 
in his law that is not adapted to promote 
your happiness. Cease to look upon re- 
ligion as a restraint, but count it an un- 
speakably great privilege.”-Mother’s Mag. 








Religion. 








GO AT ONCE TO THE FOUNTAIN- 


EAD. 

The renouncement of Romanism by a 
noble family in North Britain, some gener- 
ations back, is ascribed, on very good au- 
thority, to the following circumstance :— 
A tenant on the estate, having a farm at 
too high a rent, came up to the nobleman’s 
residence and inquired for the under agent, 
with the view of obtaining a reduction. 
He referred him to the principal agent ; 
but from neither could he procure the ob- 
ject he desired. Ina sort of desperation 
he resolved to make a bold effort to see 
the landlord himself, and managed to be 
admitted to his presence. The nobleman, 
after listening to his statement, granted his 
request; and following up his kindness, 
asked the farmer, on his being about to 
withdraw, if he would like to see the cas- 
tle. The latter answered, that of course 
he would like it exceedingly, but could 
not think of putting his Grace to so much 
trouble. The nobleman, however, pro- 
ceeded to accompany him through the 
rooms, when coming before a picture of 
the Virgin, the farmer inquired, “‘ And who 
might that be?’ ‘ Oh!” said the propri- 
etor of the mansion, “it is to her I pray.” 
*‘Indeed!” rejoined the other. ‘* Yes; 
I put up my prayers to her, and she pre- 
sents them to her son for acceptance 
with God.” ‘ Weel,” replied the honest 
countryman, “I had a favor to ask from 
yer Grace; and I went first to young San- 
dy G , and then to muckle Sandy 
G , but I obtained nae satisfaction 
till I came to yersel. Now, I would hum- 
bly suggest to yer Grace, todo as I have 
done; in making yer requests to Heaven, 
to go atonce to the Fountain-head.” The 
advice so struck the noble personage to 
whom it was offered, as actually to lead to 
his adoption of Protestantism.—Pen. Mag. 
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TH’S COMPANION, 








EXCITEMENT ON MUSIC. [The Editor of the Christian Times, makes 
[As there has recently been great excitement|the following judicious remarks on the style of 
in New York and Boston, respecting the Musi-79?Y Lind’s Music :—] 


i | J L B —By th liteness of 
cal performances of Miss Jenny Linp, a Swe-| JENNY LIND IN DOsTON.——By the poll 
dish lady, we think the following articlesMr- ae "a ‘ta ar Jenny og ; ie the 
Will ‘bs interesting’ to ots senders} few remarks we have to make, we shall state our 


own impressions, unmodified, if possible, by the 

Life and Character of Jenny Lind. prevailing excitement. Miss Lind is extensively 
= jand deservedly regarded as the most accomplished 

oF aa \female singer of modern times. When she made 

The subjoined notice of the life and character of |her appearance, she was received with such a burst 
this interesting woman, is slightly abridged from |of applause, that for the moment she was somewhat 
the New York Observer of last week. It is from |disconcerted. The workings of her countenance 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Baird. {t will be read with evidently indicated embarrassment and solicitude, 
interest as coming from a reliable source. It will be ‘but as she proceeded, her confidence was gradually 

een that it scatters to the winds some of the fables aot and before the a of — pee ee 
P ‘ : _ |her self-possession was complete. Her form is o 
brevichy by oc a peeeeenE He ye the medium size, and her face is expressive of 

9 9, SW 


. ‘ great natural amiableness. She was of course ele- 
Ge ak Meese nap haga Rg a FA \gantly attired, but to the close observer her man- 
which church she was baptized. Her parents, ners indicated that she was not of patrician origin, 
though not in efflaent circumstances, are (for they and that it was only by atuition with refined sucie- 
still live to rejoice in the wonderful success of their 'ty, in later life, that she has become highly accom- 
Reloved = wre pending he Tae: Mee plished. One evidence of her goodness is that she 
Her mother for many years kept a boarding school PUtS On no airs, but retains an unsophisticated sim- 
for girls. By a former marriage she had a daughter, 'plicity of manners amid all the biandishments of 
who died before reaching adult age. Jenny Lind is courts, and the coarse vocifurations of the mob. 


her only child by second marriage. Bo’ arents ‘2. : ° lp : : 
ado Protestanta, and are members of one ar oad As a’singer, Miss Lind is ee ae 


Churches in Stookhole. In the seme eberch the \tist of the highest order of excellence. 
subject of this notice made her first communion, ac- has great volume, power and sweetness, and she 
cording to the practice of the Lutheran church, the |has the faculty of sustaining it through several sen- 
National churchof Sweden, and of all other Scan-|tences, apparently without any inspirations to in- 


dinavian countries. Of the same church she has flate her jun Onl ico duri ina di 
. ; gs. nly twice during the evening did 
continued a member since her fifteenth or sixteenth 'she appear tn take breath. She has been trained 


childhood she displayed a remarkable talent jin the best musical schools of Europe, and she ex- 
for music, and was encouraged by her friends to cul- jecutes the most difficult passages with the utmost 
tiesto her gee! poner, RN = ty naturalness and ease. A scientific critic can dis- 
jah eh pene be ro eager ato cover, perhaps, some minor defects in her style of 
atrusfriend. He secured for her the friendship of @Xecution, but, like the spots on the sun, they can 
Count Pucke, the administrator of the Royal theatre [be seen only by the practised and assisted eye. As 
in Stockholm, who admitted her to the musical |we sat and listened to her strains, which equalled 
poy Frvsesny yt ‘ee cat ant a teat ee ‘the flute in sweetness and Fog the organ in vol- 
twelve years ago,) she commenced singing in pub-|Y™e, we were astonished at the amazing vocal 
lic, and became a great favorite with the music loy- |POwers with which the Creator has endowed her, 
ing people of that city. But it was not long before |and could not suppress the aspiration, that she may 
her vcice failed, and she had to give up the stage. !one day vie with the angels in celebrating the 
Years of disappointment passed away, during whict | ,,,ises of her Heavenly Benefactor. 

We ought not to close this brief notice without 


she aided her mother inher school. At length her 

voice began to return, and her hopes revive ; : : f ) 
The good old Croelius now advocated her going to saying a word of the distinguished musicians, in- 
Paris, where she spent portions of 1841-42, enjoying |strumental and vocal, who assisted Miss Lind at 
| Rene ye of ee oP eat LA teactier /the concert. They acquitted themselves to the sat- 
thoroughly, the principles of the ecienpe, and to te: isfaction of a very select and discriminating audi- 
ence ; but after all, it is not of much use for the 








prove and perfect her voice. 





Those who sup’ that she owes all to nature 
know but little of the immense labor which she be- 
stowed for many long years. upon the acquisition 
of the principles of music and the perfecting of her 

ich recovered in time all its early sweet 
ness and beauty, and acquired ‘its present astonish- 
ing flexibility and strength. 

n the winter of 1848-44, she commenced in Ber- 
lin, her wonderful career as @ public singer, and soon 
acquired great celebrity in Germany. In the summer 
of 1844, she returned to Stockholm, where she was 
received with unbounded demonstrations of affec 
tion andof honor. And without going into a min- 
ute account of her musical tours on the continent, it 
is sufficent to say that after having repeatedly visited 
Vienna, Berlin, Copénhagen, Stockholm, and other 
cities in the Teutonic portions of the continent, she 
appeared in England in the spring of ’47. During that 
summer and two succeeding ones she sang in London 
and most of the chief places in Great Britain and 

d. Everywhere her triumph was complete. 
Each succeeding year her pop’ ty became, if pos- 


sible, r. 

At first, and for several years, Miss Lind sang in 
the theatres,—in the great operas of Meyerbeer, Don- 
izetti, Verdi, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rossini, etc.,— 

was scarcely more distinguished for her singing 
than her acting. For the last two years she has pre- 
ferred to sing in concerts, in which she can get away 
from many things in theatrical performances—for 
which she has long had an increasing repugnance— 
and lay out her strength upon the choice morceauz of 
the best operas, such as the Somnambula, Norma, 
Der Freyschutz, Camp of Silesia, La Figlia del Reg 
gimento, Ernani, Don Giovanni, etc. This course 
enables her to introduce the beautiful national songs 
of Sweeden, in which her inimitable powers appear 
to as great advantage as in the mostscientific pieces. 
By pursuing this course, she is enabied to control 
more ease her own movements, and command 
with more rape s: ? the company which she would 
prefer. It is probable that this course she will ex- 
olusively pursue, as long as she continues to sing in 
public, ‘Lhese concerts, regulated as she will have 
them regulated, together with some of the best 
Oratorios, evidently furnish what her purity of heart 
and of life prefers and demands; nor can she desire 
greater success than she has found in this course. 
We do not feel called upon to express our opinion re- 
specting Miss Lind’s singing—a subject on which we 
poesess no claims to be heard,—but we think that all 
who hear her will agree that her unaffected and nat- 
ural manner, her clear comprehension of the sense of 
what she singe, her heart-felt appreciation of that 
sense, the absorption of her soul in the subject—all 
combine with the wonderful tones of her voice, to give 
her the irresistible influence which she possesses over 
her audiences. To this must be addea the charm of 
her excellent character—her good sense, her singular 
freedom from pride and vanity, her sweet affability of 
manner, the great benevolence of her heart, her unaf 
fected respect for religion, her pious belief in the truth 
and sufficiency of Christianity, and her strong desire 
that’ her influence should be in favor of all that is 
Probably the world has never seen a person 
in similar circumstances who has possessed a dispo- 
sition so truly benevolent. 

Having made a liberal, though not extravagant pro- 
vision for her own future support, as well as for the 
support of her honored parents,who reside in Sweden, 
(not in Swi/zerland, as some of the papers have lately 
stated), in the neighborhood of Stockholm, she has 
within the last few years, given what may be called 
immense sums to charitavle objects. {t is said, on 
what we believe to be good authority, that during 
her visits to England nearly sixty thousand pounds 
sterling, or not much short of three hundred thous- 
and dollars, weresecured for objects of charity in 
that country by her efforts. And although she de- 
sires to appropriate the avails of her visit to our 
country, to the promotion of the education of poor 
children in her native land, yet she gave the prince- 
ly sum of ten thousand dollars—the first fruits of her 
exertions among us—to various objects of benevo- 
lence in the city of New York. 


stars to try to shine when the sun is up. 
SE 
(G> Observations of a Traveller froin Os- 
wego to Montreal, Burlington and Binghamp- 
ton, are received. We shall commence their 
publication next week, and should be happy to 
receive a continuance of the Correspondence. 








LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 


Plainfield, Sept. 26, 1850. 
Mr. Willis—Dear Sir:—Enclosed is One 
Dollar for the Youth’s Companion. We were 
afraid we should not be able to take it this 
year, but we have been trying to get enough, 
and among us we have been able to get a dol- 
jar, as we do not know how to do without our 
* Companion,” having had it from our infancy. 
There are two families in town that have the 
reading of it, after we have read it; and then 
we sent it last year to one of our sisters who 
is a missionary in New Foundland. I hope 
the Companion will come all the time, and I 
hope I shall be able to pay for it for some years 
to come. Please direct it as last year, and 

you will oblige your subscriber, 
Gerarp J, Hatiock. 








Variety. 


CHILDREN SHOULD ANSWER WHEN 
SPOKEN ‘TO. 











When a question is asked a child, no matter 
by whom, whether by the parents, a visitor, 
servant, or beggar, it must never be suffered 
to go unanswered ; all the rules of good breed- 
ing and civility demend it, and nothing can 
excuse a non-compliance. On the other hand, 
when a child has a fluent, voluble tongue, and 
is disposed to talk out of time and place, and 
to say improper and unbecoming things, it must 
certainly be restrained. But though I urge 
this, it is not merely because children should 
speak or be silent, do a thing or let it alone, 
when bidden to do it; for, however right or 
pleasing all this may be, it is far from being 
the only motive. No; it is the influence which 
the opposite behaviour will have in future upon 
children—that must be the point in view. A 
child accustomed not to answer when spoken 
to, will probably contract a morose, or an un- 
civil habit; another, suffered to out-talk every 
body in the house, will be in danger of becom- 
ing an impertinent, if not an empty prater ; and 
he who is never refused the thing he asks for, 
will be but ill prepared to bear disappointments. 
Parents, I know, are apt to think nothing of 
these irregularities; but it is inattention to 
the first errors which lays the. foundation of 
vices for life. 





a 

Remarx.—Men are frequently like tea; the 
real strength and goodness is not properly 
drawn out of them till they have been fora 
short time in hot water. 
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WANT OF COURAGE. 


Sydney Smith, in his work on Moral Philoso- 
phy, speaks in this wise of what men lose for 
the want of moral courage :— 

“ A great deal of talent is lost to the world 
forthe want of a little courage. Every day 
sends to their graves a number of obscure 
men, who have only remained in obscurity de- 
cause their timidity has prevented them from 
making a first effort; and who, if they could 
only have been induced to begin, would in all 
probability have gone great lengths in the ca- 
reer of fame. The fact is, that in order to do 
anything in this world worth doing, we must 
not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking 
of the cold and danger, but jump in and scram- 
ble through as well as we can. It will not do 
to be perpetually calculating risks, and adjust- 
ing nice chances; it did all very well before 
the Flood, when a man could consult his friends 
upon an intended publication for a hundred and 
fitty years, and then live to see its success for 
six or seven centuries afterwards ; but at pres- 
ent, aman waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and 
consults his brother, and his uncle, and his 
first cousins, and his particular friends, till one 
fine day he finds that he is sixty-five years of 
age—that he has lostso much time in consult- 
ing first cousins and particular friends, that he 
has no more time left to follow their advice. 


—_—»>——_ 


COURTEOUS REPLY TO AN INFIDEL 


An American traveller being unexpectedly 
detained at the mole or quarantine in Odessa, 
was very civilly offered “ half of his apartments, 
and a sofa to he on,” by a young Englishman 
who acted as translator to the mole. After 
they had formed an intimate acquaintance, and 
one evening had retired to rest, the traveller 
asked his friend how he could endure the blas- 
phemy which was so constantly heard there. 
The young Englishman replied, that “as a 
gentleman, these things were disagreeable to 
him, but as to their being intrinsically wrong, 
it was no matter of concern to him, as he de- 
nied the truth of all revelation, and believed 
Jesus Christ to be an impostor.” 

The traveller, without supposing the remark 
would be heeded, except by courtesy, replied : 
“Either Christ was an impostor, or he was not. 
If he was an impostor, we have the inconceiv- 
able phenomenon of a base man practising vir- 
tue, self-denial, charity, forgiveness of injuries, 
through his whole life, in spite of scourging, 
contumely, and even crucifixion. Is it philo- 
sophical to suppose that a bad man would take 
so much pains to make men good? Butif he 
was not an impostor, then he has told the truth, 
and we must believe him.” 

“Ts it possible that I never saw that before >” 
was the only reply of the young Englishman ; 
but the argument sunk deep into his heart ; and 
when the traveller had arrived at Alexandria, 
he received a letter from the former sceptic, 
acknowledging him as “the best friend. he 
ever had,” encouraging him to be equally faith- 
ful to others ; and praying him not to forget his 
Odessa convert.”—.Am. Messenger. 


————__—_ 


MISTAKE OF THE BOYS. 


Boys make a sad mistake when they think 
they appear manly because they chew tobac- 
co, smoke cigars, or use profane language. 
They are wonderfully mistaken if they suppose 
any body admires them for such things. 

Boys are never so much esteemed and loved 
as when they. behave modestly and respect- 
fully to all, especially to parents and to persons 
who are aged. 

Boys make a great mistake by ridiculing the 
poor, the deformed, the lame and the blind. 
Nobody can possibly think well of such per- 
sons. Onthe contrary, when they show pity 
and sorrow for the unfortunate, they show a 
good heart, and if they should ever be unfor- 
tunate themselves, they will find friends enough 
to pity and help them. 

The two boys who lately helped a poor 
little child out of the river in New Jersey, 
would be admired from one end of the country 
to the other, wherever they might go and be 
known. Brave boys, noble-hearted fellows, 
every one would say. 

—@~—— 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


Madame Letitia had the greatest power over 
Napoleon, who tenderly loved her, This su- 
perior woman devoted herself to the education 
of her children with a zeal as remarkable for 
its rare judiciousness as for its devotedness. 
To great good sense, and an elevated mind, 
she united extraordinary energy of character. 
Resigned in misfortune, prosperity never daz- 
zled her. In the midst of the triumphs of Na- 
poleon, when her children were dividing 
amongst themselves the thrones of Europe, she 
let fall this characteristic expression—* Who 
knows but that one day I may be obliged to 
give bread to all these kings ? 


—_—@—— 


BEAUTIFUL SUPERSTITION. 


Among the superstitions of the Senecas, is 
one which for its singular beauty is already 
well known. When a maiden dies, they im- 
prison a young bird until it first begins to try 
its power of song, and then, loading it with 
kisses and caresses, they lose its bonds over 
her grave, in the belief that it will not fold its 
wings, neither close its eye, until it has flown 





to the spirit land, and delivered its precious 
burden of affection to the loved and lost. “It 
is not unfrequent,” says the Indian historian, 
“to see twenty or thirty birds loosened at once 
over one grave.” 

——_=-_— 


A SNAKE STORY. 


The Charlestown (Va.) Free Press, relates 
the following singular circumstance : 

A negro in Dinwiddie county, came to his 
death, a short time since, in the following sin- 
gular manner :—He was sent into a field onan 
errand, and not returning as soon as expected, 
search was made, and he was found lying on 
the ground nearly dead, his eyes strained from 
their sockets, and exhibiting the appearance 
of strangulation. On approaching nearer, it 
was discovered that a large snake had crawl- 
ed down his throat. They attempted to draw 
out the snake by the tail, which extended a few 
inches out of the negro’s mouth, but it drew it 
in too, and the negro died at the instant. It is 
supposed that he lay down on the ground and 
fell asleep, and the snake finding an entrance 
in the open mouth ‘of the negro, crawled down 
his throat, thereby causing its own and the ne- 
gro’s death. 

——— 


Woman.—Women are formed for attach- 
ment. Their gratitude is unimpeachable. 
Their love is an increasing fountain of delight 
to the man who has once attained, and knows 
how to deserve it. But that very keenness of 
sensibility, which, if well cultivated, would 
prove the source of your highest enjoyment, 
may grow to bitterness and wormwood, if you 
fail to attend to it, or abuse it. 


Poetry. 

HOME. 

Of all the spots that heaven has blest, 
The dearest place is home; 

*T is there the fond heart loves to rest, 
And never loves to roam. 


While love plays round the smiling hearth: 
*T is heaven’s own bliss enjoyed on earth. 


Of all the joys that man can feel, 
The purest sure are there ; 

While o’er his heart affections steal, 
Like balmy summer air ; 

His wife’s caress, his children’s smile, 

Unlike the world are free from guile. 


Of all the gifts bestowed to cheer 
Men’s pilgrim path below, 
The richest treasure resteth here, 
Which they are blest to know. 
While love plays round the smiling hearth, 
*T'is heaven’s own bliss enjoyed on earth. 
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NEVER WEARY. 


Weary not in noble doing ; 
Never falter, never quail ; 
Press we sternly on to duty, 
We shall triumph—never fail.] 


There are honors high before us, 
‘There are trophies to be won! 
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Would we gainthem, we must labor— 
Be our motto, ever on. 


Voyager on time’s mighty ocean, 
Pilgrim o’er Jife’s heavy track ; 

Nerve thy spirit for the conflict, 
Never weary—look not back. 


There’s a day-star brightly beaming, 
In the Future’s broad expanse ; 

All behind thee is but darkness ; 
Onward, upward, then, advance. Ion. 


‘ 





MY FATHER BLESSED ME. 


My father raised his trembling hand, 
And laid it on my head ; 

“ God bless thee, O my son! my son,” 
Most tenderly he said. 


He died, and left no gems or gold, 
But still I was his heir— 

For that rich blessing which he gave 
Became a fortune rare. 


Still in my weary hours of toil 
To earn my daily bread, 
It gladdens me in thought to feel 
is hand upon my head. 


Though infant tongues to me have said 
“ Dear father !” oft since then, 
Yet when I bring that scene to mind, 
I’m but a child again. 
EE 
A SWARM OF BEES WORTH HIVING 


B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild, 
B wise as a Solon, B meek asa child; 

B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind: 
B sure you make matter subservient to mind. 
B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true, 
B courteous to all men, B friendly with few. 
B temperate in argument, pleasure, and wine, | 
B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 

B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm, 

B peaceful, benevolent, willing to learn; 

B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 

B aspiring, B humble, because thou art dust; 

B penitent, circumspect, sound in the faith, 


B active, devoted; B faithful till death, . | 


B honest, B holy, transparent, and pure ; i 
B dependent, B Christlike, and you’ll B securé: 
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